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Subject:    "RURAL  HOUSES  SHOULD  BE  DIFFERENT."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.S. Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  other  day  I  overheard  a  conversation  "between  two  women  at  a  cross-roads 
ctore,    The  first  one  said: 

"That's  a  nice-looking  new  farmhouse  the  Jones  family  has  "built." 

The  second  one  answered:     "Yes,  it'  s  nice-  looking.     But  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, it1  s  a  city  house.     Looks  just  like  my  cousin' s  house  in  town.    Where' s  Mis' 
Jones  going  to  wash  the  cream  separator  and  pack  eggs  and  store  potatoes  and 
apples?    Or  do  her  canning? 

"Well,  I  can't  say,"  the  first  one  replied.     "But  they've  got  running  water 
and  bath-room  plumbing.     I  wish  we  had." 

This  conversation  ties  in  with  a  report  on  rural  housing  that  I  have  here 
my  desk.    The  report  is  by  Maud  Wilson,  of  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  collaborating  with  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.S.  Department 
Of  Agricalture,    Miss  Wilson  says,  in  substance: 

All  over  the  country  there  are  new  farmhouses  that  look  like  city  houses. 
Ih08c  homes  may  indicate  an  improved  standard  of  comfort  among  rural  people,  but 
«hcy  rc  not  designed  for  the  special  activities  of  farm  life.  Farmhouses  can  be 
•adc  just  as  comfortable  as  these  homes  will  he  and  much  better  suited  to  farm  life-. 

A  farmhouse  is  attached  to  the  land,  Miss  Wilson  points  out.     If  the  house 
la  unsuitable ,  the  farm  family  can't  move  to  another  house  as  city  people  often  do. 
hey  have  to  keep  on  wi  th  the  badly  planned  home  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  So 
extremely  important  to  think  out  the  design  carefully  in  the  first  place. 
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Here  arc  some  of  the  ->oints  Miss  Wilson  cites  to  show  the  difference  botweon  farm 

homes  and  city  houses: 

1.  The  front  entrance  of  the  house  is  not  used  as  much  as  the  side  and  hack 
entrances,  leading  to  the  farm  drive  and  the  farm  buildings. 

2.  Farmhouses  generally  require  more  space  for  household  activities  than 
city  houses.    More  food  is  prepared...  large  supplies  of  staples  and  preserved  food 
must  be  stored...  most  of  the  family  cat  three  full  meals  a  day  at  home...  and  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  farm  help  arc  lodged  and  fed  in  the  farm  dwelling. 
Agr.in,  crows  of  men  must  occasionally  be  served.     Some  handling  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products  is  usually  done  in  the  farmhouse.    Vegetables  and  fruits  are 
canned.    Meat  is  prepared  for  curing.     The  family  laundry  and  some  sewing  are 
usually  done  at  home.    All  these  considerations  indicate  that  the  house  should  be 
iesigied  to  make  it  convenient  for  the  homemaker. 

3.  The  house  also  serves  as  the  business  center  of  the  farm  enterprise, 
s'arm  book-keeping  and  business  intervi  ews  have  a  bearing  on  the  location  of  the 
:iouso,  the  planning  of  entrances,  the  provision  of  storage  facilities,  and  the 

ypc  of  heating. 

4.  More  social  and  leisure-time  activities  arc  carried  on  at  home  by  the 
arm  family  than  by  most  city  families.  Rural  life  docs  not  usually  afford  many 
utsidc  facilities  for  amusement,  especially  in  winter. 

Other  details  which  make  a  farm  home  different  from  a  city  home  are  brought 

it  in  Miss  Wilson' s  report.    The  farmer' s  wife  often  has  no  household  help*.  She 

pends  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  her  kitchen,  so  its  outlook  should  be  pleasant. 

I  there  are  little  children,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  play  place  in  or  near  the 

|  whon  where  she  can  watch  them  while  she  works.    A  first  floor  bed-room  and 

3  let  facilities  will  save  the  farm  homemaker  much  stairclimbing.     Children  can 

■      in  a  ground -floor  bed-room  and  take  their  naps  there;  if  anyone  is  sick,  it's 
^sier  to  on  t;ltn  if  tnere  are  no  stairs  to  climb. 
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Now  hero' s  an  interesting  little  thing:  Farm  women  do  most  of  their  routine 
housework  in  the  morning,  and  leave  what  might  be  called  portable  work  for  the 
afternoon-  sewing  and  ironing,  for  example.    The  farm  woman  likes  to  do  these  tasks 
in  the  living-room  or  the  dining-room.     So  in  designing  a  farmhouse,  it1  s  important 
to  sake  the  living-room  large  enough  for  such  activities.    Farm  homemakers,  Hiss 
Wilson  says,  prefer  a  sewing  alcove  and  closet  located  off  the  dining-room  or 
[Living-room  to  a  sewing-room  upstairs. 

In  most  rural  communities  the  women  do  their  own  laundry  work,  and  say  they 
Jprofor  to  do  the  washing  in  a  suitable  place  out  side  the  kitchen.    They  like 
portable  ironing  boards,  rather  than  fixed  boards,  so  that  they  can  take  the  iron- 
ing into  another  room,  as  I  just  said.    Maybe  the;'-  want  to  listen  to  the  radio,  or 
iron  on  a  porch  in  warm  weather. 

Unless  canning  work  is  on  a  very  large  scale  most  of  it  is  done  in  the 
kitchen.    But  farm  homemakers  consider  it  highly  desirable  to  have  some  other  place 
than  the  kitchen  for  cutting  up  meat  and  rendering  lard.    These  are  cold-weather 
jobs,  and  must  be  done  in  a  place  that  can  be  heated. 

The  answer  to  the  lady  who  wondered  about  washing  milk  utensils  is  given  by 
(iss  Wilson.    "If  possible,"  she  says,  "farm  women  combine  the  laundry  and  the 
separator  room."    E~gs  must  be  packed  and  poultry  prepared  for  market  inside  the 
10010-  usual  ly  in  the  kitchen,  or  near  it.    A  utility  room  is  often  recommended 
or  this  purpose. 

The  care  of  perishable  foods  is  perhaps  the  most  acute  storage  problem  in 
he  farmhouse,  according  to  Miss  Wilson.     For  satisfactory  summer  storage  a 
efrigerator  is  almost  a  necessity,  especially  in  the  far  South.    Draft  coolers 
re  connon  in  some  sections.     In  others,   spring-houses,  cellars,  or  basements 
Ire  used.    Foods  have  also  to  be  protected  from  freezing  temperatures. 

Most  farm  homemakers  enjoy  growing  house  plants  and  have  a  special  sunny 
*4."dow  or  oa.,  in  t-ne  living-room  or  dining-room  for  this  pleasant  use.     So  there  must 
Qore  than  one  window  provided  in  such  rooms. 

#„       *  lei"t  nut  one  very  important  feature  of  any  farmhouse  which  is  different 
on  a  city  house.    That's  a  wash-room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where-  the  men  can 
*p  their  chore  clothes  and  change  clothes  as  they  go  out  to  their  work.  The 
ldren' s  school  clothes  and  play  wraps  may  also  be  kept  in  suoh  a  wash-room,  and 
comfort  in  changing  clothes  the  place  must  be  heated.     In  fact,  it's  often 
essary  for  it  to  be  warm  enough  to  dry  out  damp  clothing  overnight. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  points  of  difference  between  rural  and  urban  homes, 
^onc  thinking  of  building  a  hov.se  in  the  country  should  give  them  due  thought. 
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